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Many ports are trying to communicate their needs to local
groups and to influence local decisions. More than half of the
ports (57 percent) indicate that they have a staff person assigned
to coordinate port access needs with state and local transportation
authorities (Table 7-1). The survey does not indicate, however,
whether these staff are high enough in status to influence the
outcome of local decisions or whether the groups with which they
coordinate are actually decision-making bodies. As Kagan (1990)
concludes from examining the difficulties in port development in
the decentralized and adversarial governmental mode in the United
States, new governmental methods are needed to help reconcile the
conflicting and competing interests of various groups. At the time
of this writing, the ISTEA goal of making existing government
institutions more intermodal has been stated but not yet realized.
Federal, state, and local transportation agencies are only just be-
ginning to grapple with intermodal transportation.

PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS

During the mid-1800s, when the railroads were the only mecha-
nized form of interstate land transportation, most ports were actu-
ally owned or controlled by individual railroads (Hershman and
Bittner 1988, 39). Most bulk terminals are still owned by individ-
ual railroads, but most general cargo terminals have come under
the control of public authorities.

The specific impediments to rail access were discussed in Chap-
ter 3; in summary, they have the effect of increasing the time and
cost of moving goods to and from the docks of a particular port.
For shipping lines, the quality of highways, port terminals, and
rail access all play a part in decisions about which ports will
receive calls.

In dealing with railroads and steamship lines, ports must re-
spond to a different set of issues than when working with govern-
ment transportation agencies (private-sector issues in terminal
operating efficiency are also discussed in Chapter 8). It is not a
matter of convincing a firm that a particular action or investment
is in society's interest; it is a matter of determining whether the
investment will be profitable in comparison with other invest-
ments. At first glance, there ought to be a high degree of congruity